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ABSTRACT 

Written for and by principals, the guide provides a 
framework for developing school policies which encourage partnership 
with the parents of haidi capped children. The first two sections 
focus on the principal s role in family impact analysis and 
characteristics of families with handicapped children as they relate 
to the school. The next section gives principles of policy 
development (such as using a team approach and respecting 
confidentiality), and suggests a multiactivity project to identify 
policy needs through talking with parents and teachers, reviewing and 
analyzing existing written policies, and gathering information about 
the special ©ducat ic. f -aly population. Half of the guide consists 
of five checklists to use in developing school policy. These include 
a principal c^cklist (a list of general guidelines concerning the 
principal's ,x%>; school policy checklist (questions grouped in 
categories); teacher checklist (list of questions to ask teachers 
about their concerns and practices); family checklist (possible 
discussion questions for parents regarding their relationship with 
the school); and family data questionnaire (to obtain information on 
types of families in the special education program). (DB) 
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Principal's Guide lor Working 
With Families of Handicapped 

Children is a guide for looking at 
school policies from a family 
perspective. Developed for— and 
by —principals, its main purpose 
are to help you: 

9 understand how your school's 
policies are affecting families; 

• identify policies which are in- 
sensitive to families and in- 
advertently may be barriers to 
home/school collaboration; 

• develop policies in your school 
which encourage partnership with 
families; 

9 identify district and state 
policies which adversely atfect 
families in yc ur school. 

As you read- the guide there are 
two things we'd like you to con- 
sider. First, the focus is specific, 
but the concepts and methods are 
applicable to all families. Second, 
although the guide is written for 
principals, it can be used by 
parents, teachers, teacher 
trainers, special education direc- 
tors and advocates. 

Contents: 

We first discuss in "Considering 
Your Role" the principal's role in 
implementing special education 
policies and promoting school/ 
family collaboration, and how 
family impact analysis can help. 
Then in w Th inking About 
Families," after discussing families 
today in general, we consider what 
having a handicapped child means 
to a family and issues related to 
their part in home/school col- 
laboration and some of the dif- 
ficulties they face. In "Planning an 
Approach" we suggest ways to use 
the checklists of questions in the 
following section and detail a sam- 
ple project. 

Next, in "Looking at Your 
School" we provide five checklists 



to help you evaluate school 
policies in terms of their impact on 
families and consider what the im- 
pacts are where family cir- 
cumstances differ. 

Finally, in "Resourcfs" we "in- 
clude materials usee in le 
preparation of this guide and other 
selected resources. 

Definitions: 

School policies, as we use the 

term, refers to written policies and 
practices and includes the ac- 
tivities needed to implement 
policies. Thus Public Law 94-142 is 
a policy, state and district special 
education guidelines are policies, 
and school handbooks contain 
policies. Additionally, hours of 
chool, the ways meetings are con- 
ducted, school programs, and 
standard operating procedures are 
all policies. 

Handicapped children refers to 
children in your school participat- 
ing in or in need of special educa- 
tion services. These children may . 
be mentally retarded, ^hard of 
hearing, deaf, orthopedically im- 
paired, other health impaired, ' 
speech impaired, visually handi- 
capped,, serjously emotionally 
disturbed, of children with 
specific learning disabilities. 

Family by oar definition refers 
to two or more people related by 
blood, marriage or adoption who 
are living together or apart. This 
means that a child's family in- 
cludes mother, father, brothers, 
sisters, grandparents, aunts/' 
uncles, and any other relative who 
plays (or would like to play) a key 
role in the life of (he handicapped 
child. For separated or divorced 
families this includes the parent 
who is not living with the child. 
Family also refers to people who 
act in the role of the family, but 
may not be related, such as foster 
parents, stepparents or informal 
adoptive parents. 
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Your Role 
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Elementary school principals 
have traditionally recognized the 
important part parents play in the 
education of their children both in 
school and out. As a principal, 
your role has long been one of 
establishing an environment where 
children and their families can 
best take advantage of what the 
school has to offer. Now state and 
federal legislation concerning the 
education of handicapped chil- 
dren requires ycu to- involve 
pa;ents in new ways. 

In 1975, Congress recognized 
the critical role of families in^the 
education of their handicapped 
children in passing the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act 
(PL 94-142) which requires that 
parents be active participants in 
the educational planning and 
deci^on-making for their handi- 
capped children; now every state 
has similar policies* Nationwide, 
parents are to be members of the 
school team that decides their 
child's educational goals and ob- 
jectives, services required, and 
placement which are written into 
an Individual Education Program 
(IEP). 

Federal, state and local educa- 
tion policies can set up a structure 
for collaboration, but what makes 
the structure work — what makes 
the difference for families— is you, 
the local school principal, and 
your staff on "the front lines" who 
must imj^eri^nt these policies day 
to day. ^\ 

To learn a©out the impact of 
these special education policies on 
families we asked principals, 
teachers and parents for their 
views. We learned that even when 
school staff and family members 
are committed to working 
together, theie are many com-'" 
munication problems and seriouc 
practical difficulties that interfere 
vhth this commitment. 

Typical of the comments from 
principals were these: 



.... PL 94-142 demands time that 
principals don't have. For exam- 
ple, the IEP meeting has to be set 
up at a tinurtconvenient to parents. 
So a teacher could come to the 
principal with a time that the 
meeting is set up which disrupts 
the principal's plans. 
.... I see people in the teaching 
profession wly find it difficult to 
accept some parents because of 
the parents' background, atti- 
tudes, or the faet^hat the parents 
don't agree with the adminis- 
trators. 

.... It all depends on the school's 
relationship with the community. 
We have a long-standing suppor- 
tive relationship with our com- 
munity. My teachers and I live 
around here. We don't find, it hard 
to work with our parents. 

In another school, classroom 
and resource teachers had this to 
say: 

.... A partnership. Surev I 
believe in partnership. But try kk 
get the parents to come to a meet- ^ 
ing. I try so hard to talk to them. 
There a*e things I'm doing in class 
that I Icnow they aren't doing at 
home. It's taking twice as long to 
get anywhere. If they would only 
care enough to come in. 
.... I would like to talk more with 
parents, but when do I have the 
time? Many of my parents work 
during the day, and at night I have 
my own family to worry about. 
.... My problem is I have this 
boy in my class who is really hav- 
ing problems. His parents are 
divorced, and he goes to his dad's 
house on the weekend. I really 
would like to call his dad, but his 
mother said she has custody and I 
am not allowed to call him. 

Even in an exemplary special 
education program we found there 
were difficulties. Parents at one 
yearly evaluation meeting express- 
ed the following: 
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.... I feel dependent, I don't 
know what's best. I have to have 
total trust in you (the staff). It 
bothers me not to be able tp make a 
judgment. 

. . . I felt I had very little input in 
the decision-making. I came here 
knowing you have the expertise. I 
sort of went along. A lot of times I 
really thought you were wrong. 
There really isn't decision- making 
power for parents. The institutions 
have the decision-making power 
.... I feel a burden^of having to 
do all these activities at home. I 
feel I am not doing enough. 
.... You tell us she's doing great, 
and everything is wonderful— 
tffen the evaluation shows she's 
only progressed thr^ months in 
the last six months! I think you are 
trying to encourage us because 
you think well abandon our child. 
You don't think there are things 
well do just because she's our 
daughter and we love her. 



families, first step is to under- 
stand how your school policies 
currently affect families, and how 
these policies may affect various 
types of families differently. We 
call this process famil y impact 
analysis. For example, how do 
policies for IEP meetings affect a 
working parent who has difficulty 
attending meetings during the 
.day, a non-English speaking 
parent who does not understand 
communication by phone Regard- 
ing the meetings, or a parent who 
feels so alienated from school in 
general that he won't even try to 
attend? 

Often there are unintended as 
well as intended effects of the most 
well-meaning of policies. For ex- 
ample, at an IEP meeting many 
professionals may assemble with 
the intention of giving parents 
comprehensive information, but 
this may so overwhelm the parents 
that they feel inadequate to con- 
tribute at all. To discover these 
unintended effects you must 
observe'the policy in actual prac- 
tice and ask the families them- 
selves. As one principal put it, 
"We need to go through a process 
that will give us information so we 
can work out a plan for our own 
school." 



Advocacy groups are helping 
families understand and exercise 
their legal rights regarding the 
complicated due process provi- 
sions of the law. States and school 
districts are informing school per- 
sonnel of their responsibilities 
regarding the technical aspects of 
compliance. The demands on prin- 
cipals from both sides are intense. 
Unfortunately an adversarial rela- 
tionship often results between 
schools and families. We found 
there are few tools available for 
principals to help them minimize 
these conflicts and design policies 
in their own schools, which foster 
home/school collaboration. 

What is Family 
Impact Analysis? 

We believe, there is an essential 
first step you can take in order to 
design policies that are sensitive to 
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General Family 
Impact Questions 

Perhaps the best way to convey a 
sense of how family impact analysis 
works is to list the kinds of ques- 
tions it encourages. Our experi- 
ence suggests that there are basic 
family impact questions that can be 
asked about almost any school 
policy, program or practice affect- 
ing families. For the most part the 
five checklists v?<* provide in this 
guide are based on these general 
questions: 
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1. How is family defined in pro- 
gramming for children? 

2. Do families have real oppor- 
tunities to participate in the school 
decisions that affect them and their 
children? 

3. Within the context <of the 
school, is a family allowed to 
choose among a range of available 
services and placements? Are real 
choices available? 

4. How is the role family members 
play in contributing to and. allevi- 
ating a child's problems taken into 
account? 

5. Is the family's role in helping 
and teaching their child encourag- 
ed and supported? 

6. Is a family's experience of their 
child sought and used in adapting 
the classroom, the curriculum or 
the methods? 

7. Are important family ties like 
extended families and kinship, 
including those living outside the 
household, acknowledged or ig- 
nored? 

8. Is there sensitivity to family 
background — is consideration 
given to values and practices of 
families from varied racial, ethnic, 
socioeconomic, and religious 
backgrounds? 



Thinking 

About 

Families 



Families Today 

We are seeing dramatic changes 
in the structure and lifestyle of 
families. The so-called traditional 
family with two parer's, mother at 
home, .father working, and 
children exists only in one out of 
six families with children at home. 
Especially noteworthy in terms of 
home/school relationships are the 
increase in single parents, women 
in the labor force, and families 
with" young children in which both 
parents wOrk. 

Nineteen percent of all families 
with children living at home have 
one parent. But this doesn't tell the , 
whole story* Because of the high 
divorce rate coupled with the high 
remarriage rate, it is estimated.that 
of the children born in 1978, forty- • 
five percent will "live in a single 
parent household at some point in 
their childhood. This means that 
nearly half the children in every 
classroom will have this experi- 
ence . Single parent households 
are most often headed by mothers 
(there is a small increase in single 
father households); however, 
fathers living apart from their 
children are also single parent* 
and often still keep in contact with 
their children, many opting for 
joint custody. 

Today the majority of mothers 
are working — sixty-two pjrcent of 
all mothers with school age 
children and fifty-two percent of 
those whose youngest chil^ is age 
three to five. Eight million house- 
holds with school age children are 
two worker families. ' Although 
there is as yet little reliable data on 
families with handicapped 
children concerning the above 
trends, we would expect the 
figures to be comparable for these 
families. 

When we evaluate school 
policies it is essential to consider 
what the impacts are where family 
circumstances differ. Families dif- 



fer significantly in their ethnic, 
racial, and religious backgrounds ' 
and economic situations. A single 
school may have black, white, and „ 
Hispanic families represented. 
They may be low, upper and mid- 
dle income; Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant. With this diversity, 
there is a wide range of family 
Values, hopes and dreams. Evon in 
our mobile society, extended fami- 
ly, informal kinship, and com- 
munity networks still play an im- # 
portant part in the day-to-day lives 
of family members. An example of 
how knowledge about cultural 
background of families applies to 
home/school collaboration is the 
following. In certain Indian 
cultures the paternal grandfather 
makes all important family deci- 
sions. Also, in Hispanic families 
the father's role is much stronger. 
School staff aware of these cultural 
traditions and desirous of family 
cooperation would make every ef- 
fort to ask parents to include the 
paternal grandfather Or father in a 
school conference or IEI* process. 



Families with 
Handicapped 
Children 

As with all children, a handicap- 
ped child's most important asset is 
the support and nurturance of his 
or her family. Adults handicapped 
from childhood report that their 
parents were the most important 
influence in helping them adjust. 
Having a handicapped child has a 
profound impact on the entire 
family. A handicapped child, just 
as any child does, brings joy and 
pleasure. At the same time there 
are additional stresses. Li the 
words of a mother who had to give 
up a nursing career to care for her 
multiply handicapped preschool 
daughter, "It has impacted my 
whole lifestyle. I thought parent- 



hood was something you could do 
and 8^1 do other things. I didn't 
expect parenting a special needs 
child to be like this. Even when 

»the handicap is less severe, such as 
an emotional disturbance px learn- 
ing disability, parents and other 

.family members experience em- 
harassing disruptions in social 
situations and must constantly be 
alert for ways to smooth the way for 
their child and family. Also when 
the condition is mild, parents may' 
maintain the hope that the problem 
is only a phase that will pass. (This 
hope is often fueled by relatives, 
friends and their private physi- 
cians.) Unfortunately; this may 
cause the school staff to view them 
as denying, defensive and even 
uncaring. 

Examples of some of the practical 
difficulties . families may lace in- 
clude such things as having to 
drive great distances to clinics and 
doctors' offices weekly, not being 
able to get a babysitter or take a 
vacation without the child, halving 
to spend long hours in hospitals 
often watching their child under- 
going painful therapies or 
surgeries, and dealing with 
annoyed fellow patrons when their 
chfi is disruptive in a restaurant. 
Ta .mg care of the needs of their 
handicapped child while at the 
same time holding a job and trying 
to take care of ihe rest ot the family 
is a major source of stress for 
parents. Some types of families, 
such as single parent families, 
teenage parents, poor families or 
those without extended family or 
friendship networks, may find it 
even more difficult to cope than 
other kinds of families. 

Brothers and sisters often Have 
additional responsibilities in car- 
ing for their handicapped sibling 
at home and at school. In an ex- 
treme example, a sixth grader who 
attended the same school as her 
younger brother confined to a 
wheelchair was required to assist 
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feim in going to the bathroom dur- 
ing the school day as a prerequisite 
for the school's providing services 
to him (though this wep illegal). At 
home and in the community broth- 
ers and sisters share in family 
responsibilities for a handicapped 
sibling often from a very young 
age. 

The label retarded, blind, be- 
havior disorder, learning disability 
or deaf says very little about a 
specific child. Each family's ex- 
perience is different; professionals 
too oiten forget that parents are the 
best source of infonnation about 
their child. They may not be able 
to explain in textbook terms their 
child's developmental levels and 
problems, but they can tell you 
what their child can do and what 
their chid is like at homd and in 
other settings outside of school. On 
the other hand, there are many 
parents who have become experts 
on their child's condition and can 
also serve in that capacity. Formal 
evaluations and programming 
decisions of children to be most 
useful should include the specific 
and rich infonnation families have 
to offer. The knowledge of parents 
and the knowledge of professionals 
are both important to assure op- 
timal education for each child. 

Parents may have difficulty at 
first with this type of collaboration. 
Some may feel alienated and intim- 
idated based on their personal ex- 
periences growing up. For others, 
dealing with the school on these 
issues is a constant reminder of 
how different their child is and 
forces them to give up longstand- 
ing expectations about their child's 
future (expectations~that may have 
been formed long before their 
child was even born). Parents' own 
self-image is on the line in their 
dealings with the school. Still other 
parents may have difficulty due to 
lack of experience and skills. 
School star^ can help parents by 
recognizing the*e sensitivities. 
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They can let parents know they are 
valued in their own right, and help 
them develop competencies. Also 
teachers can have a powerful im- 
pact on parent self-esteem by 
showing they like and a£cep* their 
child. 

In order to be decision-makers 
parents need information. For ex- 
ample, many parents are unfamiliar 
with their due process rights, terms 
such as mainstreaming, and are 
unaware of the alternative choices. 
In addition to parent training ac- 
tivities, your school library could 
be a valuable resource for parents 
in gaining such information. 

In order to design policies that 
help families, and that promote 
home/school collaboration, it is 
vital that you and your teachers get 
a feeling for what families deal 
with in having a handicapped, 
child— what a particular child is 
like in a > particular family. 
Depending on the number of 
special education students in your 
school, you may not be able to get 
to know all the families^well. You 
can, however,, get to know a few to 
give you a sense of what families 
face. You can encourage your 
teachers to get to know children in 
their family settings. And you can 
let families know you are interested 
in them and their problems in a 
very personal way. At the same 
time it is very important to con- 
sider how teachers may be affected 
by these measures. 



Families of Handi- 
capped Children 
and Teachers 

Public Law 94-142 has been a 
major source of stress for teachers. 
In talking about the stress they 
feel, teachers cite their additional 
responsibilitie regarding devel- 
oping individual education pro- 
grams, mainstreaming handi- 
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capped children, consulting with 
others serving the family , and con- 
ducting parent conferences. Evan 
teachers who wholeheartedly 
believe that a partnership with 
parents ii necessary and advis- 
abla; may feel that tha law if work- 
ing against tham. As one over- 
whelmed teacher said, 'They have 
all the rights, we have all the work 
and responsibility." The support of 
the school principal is the key to 
whether teachers can work out a 
collaborative relationship. 

When it comes to providing all 
the services a child needs, 
teachers are often caught in the 
middle, being the closest person to 
the child and the family. They 
know what services the £hild 
weds, what the family nseds', yet 
they may be under pressure if their 
school doesn't feel it can provide 
for such services. Many teachers 
feel that they can't say what serv- 
ices are really needed for a par- 
ticular child because they might 
lose their pbs.» Additionally, 
teacher* may fear personal con- 
tractual liability regarding IEP's. 
They need to be reassured that the 
IEP is not a performance contract 
which can be held against a 
teacher if the handicapped child 
doesn't meet objectives. 

Reaching out to families re- 
quires patience, skill and time. 
Often teachers fin<j that in order to 
have meaningful contact they must 
accommodate themselves to the- 
schedules of family members. This 
means they must meet or have 
phone conversations outside school 
hours — at times that may infringe 
on their personal time or time with 
their own families. Rarely are 
teachers compensated formally for 
this time. It is a great challenge to 
principals 'to develop policies 
which encourage communication 
with families while feeing sensitive 
to teachers' needs as well. 

To summarise, it may be difficult 
to encourage and support the no- 



tion of shared responsibility with 
parents since this is a new role for 
teachers (as well as for parents). 
As a principal you are in the 
delicate position of having to be 
aware of the concerns of both 
teachers and parents regarding 
their relationships with each other 
and assuring^that* school policies 
help them develop the needed 
partnership. They need someone 
who truly underspends* how hard it 
is at times. When it comes right 
down to it, you* arc the one most 
responsible for ci eating an at- 
mosphere where parents and 
teachers feel comfortable about, 
learning from each other. 
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Planning 
An 

Approach 
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In this section we present a p o- 
cess — guiding principles and ac- 
tivities — which we believe will go a 
/ long way toward solving the prob- 
lems principals, teachers and 
parents of handicapped children 
face in working out mutually 
beneficial relationships, 

A key step is to ask questions 
about what i$ going on. The next 
section, "Looking at your School," 
contains checklists of guidelines 
and questions. We strongly cau- 
tion you to use them carefully and 
sensitively. While they can be ex- 
tremely helpful, if used insensi- 
tively they can be intrusive. They 
can make people feel you care or 
they can make people feel you are 
accusing. AIsq, at the / risk of 
belaboring the obvious, it is worth 
underscoring the point that if you 
ask questions you must be pre- 
pared to listen to what people are 
saying. 

* In many important ways the pro- 
cess you go through to select ques- 
tions and find answers is as sig- 
nificant as the answers themselves 
in promoting home/school partner- 
ships. That is why we put this sec- 
tion first. 



Principles 



We havfe learned that the follow- 
ing six principles are essential in 
getting into the complex issues 
concerning families. We urge you , 
to consider them very carefully 
before using the checklists in the 
next section. 

Use A Team Approach 

Whenever possible, in any pro- 
ject you undertake form a small 
task force or advisory panel. Try to 
include representatives of the peo- 
ple who will be advocating and im- 
plementing any changes sug- 
gested. By doing this you build in 
future success. For small projects 
this would mean including at least 
parents, teachers, and you, the 




principal. For a larger project you 
might consider including a district 
supervisor or school board 
member Choose people who give 
your group diversity without in- 
troducing overwhelming conflict 
that will hinder your progress. The 
key to successful home/school 
relationships is a feeling of mutual 
trust and understanding. The team 
approach can help build this trust. 

Focus Your Project 

Use the checklists to help you 
identify priorities. Start small! For 
example, focus your questions on 
parent-teachei conferences, or 
evaluation procedures, or written 
communication home. If you don't 
focus your project, you risk it .get- 
ting too complicated and too time 
consuming. 

Con s ld sr Values 

Jt is very important for your task 
force member* to discuss their own 
attitudes and values regarding the 
roles of parents and schools 
generally, and about parents of 
handicapped children being part- 
ners with school staff in decision- 
making for their children. You and 
your task force will be asking 
parents and teachers about these 
issues, and reviewing procedures 
in your school in terms of ho«* they 
facilitate this partnership. There- 
fore, you need to get clear about 
your oWn philosophy and values on 
these issues first. 

Respect Coafldentkdity 

Parents and teachers (and prin- 
cipals) must be assured that their 
comments will not be held against 
them or go in their files. If you 
should request information in writ- 
ing (for example on the Family 
Data Questionnaire' give people 
the option of leaving off their name 
and use pre-addressed envelopes 
in which you ask V>eople to send in- 
formation to you. 

Look At How Policies Operate 

Your policy review, in addition 
to analysing written policies/ 
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should always include information 
about how policies actually 
operate. Observe them in action. 
Ask the actors themselves about 
the effects. For example, walk 
through the entire IEP process 
from evaluation through place- 
ment with a family and talk to the 
family members, teachers and 
others involved. 

Develop Polky-OrUn^d 
B t comni ind at loM 

Focus your recommendations on 
policy rather than outcomes. For 
example, recommending that 
teachers should make home visits 
is hollow without such enabling 
policies as providing time for 
teachers to go on such visits, 
substitutes for the teachers when 
they are away, and incentives for 
teachers to go on visits after hours. 
You may also have to advocate for 
change in «~hool board or union 
policies if they turn out to be a hai- 
rier to such visits. 



Activities 

The tools in the next section are 
the Principal Checklist, School 
Policy Checklist, the Teacher 
Checklist, Family Checklist and 
Family Data Questionnaire. 

The materials contain a wide 
range of suggestions and questions 
which may stive as the framework 
for looking at your school policies 
and operation. They are not ex- 
haustive lists. Rather, they are 
meant to alert you to possible 
issues to focus on. Questions from 
the checklists or entire checklists 
can be used in a variety of ways. 
You can: 

• hold group discussions with 
parents, teachers, PTA's, or ad- 
visory boards; 

• review selected written policies 
and operating procedures in your 
school; 
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9 include questions in on-going 
program evaluations; 

* collect information about the 
types of families in your school by 
using the Family Data Question- 
naire; 

• convene informal forums to hear 
from interested citizens and 
officials. 

A Multiactivity 
Project 

The activities described above 
can be done individually, or you 
may decide to combine several into 
a longer term project. 

Below we describe one approach 
which would take * relatively s v ^rt 
time — one month to three montL* — 
with little or no money and would 
produce specific recommenda- 
tions for policies in your own 
school. You may discover that to 
remedy a situation in your school, 
policies at the district or even state 
level need to be changed. In that 
case the study will help you target 
those policiv* in order to advoce+e 
for change. The project basically 
involves talking witfi parents and 1 
teachers, reviewing and analyzing 
written policies, and gathering in- 
formation about the special educa- 
tion family population. 

1* Getting Started 

Task Force - Form a task force 
consisting of at least a parent or 
parents, a teacher, and you. Distri- 
bute this guide for them to read 
before your initial meeting. 

Initial Meeting - At your 
meeting review "principle" on 
page 7 and "general family im- 
pact questions" on page 3 . Then 
go over the checklists to identify 
priorities/ There are directions on 
the checklists for doing this. 
Choose a focus and begin to plan 
activities. 
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Values - At your initial meeting 
or at a followup meeting, discuss 
the value issues involved in the 
topic you have chosen to pursue. 
Going over the general family im- 
pact questions will help bring out 
the issues. Although i: is hard and 
sometimes confusing, try to under- 
stand where you stand on the 
issues and see where there are dif- 
ferences in your group. This will 
help you understand the values ex- 
pressed in the responses of parents 
and teachers and the values 
underlying current policy. 

2* Gathering Background 
Information 

Family Data - The Family Data 
Questionnaire will give you an 
overview oi the types of special 
education families in your school. 
It will help you identify areas of 
particular need; fc cteample, if 
there is a large number of single 
parent families. You might ask a 
secretary, volunteer, cr parent (or 
task force member) to gather infor- 
mation from each family using the 
Family Data Questionnaire and 
ihen compile the information. 
Pnone interviews or mail are other 
ways to collect this information. 

Written Policies - From vour 
policy manuals A and guidelines 
gather and review the policies 
related to your focus, for example, 
on parent-teacher conferences. As 
you read the policies ask yourself, 
' "What are thq intended and possi- • 
ble effects on families?" There may 
be policies you need to review 
other than those directly related to 
special education. You may need 
to look at policies regarding school 
hours, substitute teachers or union 
contracts; if you discover thai a 
* major barrier to school/family col- 
laboration is teacher schedules. A 
member (or members) of your task 
force should conduct those activi- 
ties. 



3. Holding Group Dbciarions 

Hold discussion groups with 
parents and teachers — either sepa- 
rately or togethrtt-rto get their 
views on how policies are working. 

It is important to develop discus- 
sion guides for the meetings. This 
is a list of topics to be covered, 
t written in question form. To develop 
your discussion guide, first go 
through the checklists and make a 
list of the issues you would like to 
cover. For example: How do 
parents feel about IEP meetings? 
Are parent* involved in the 
decision-making process? How do 
the work schedules of parents af- 
fect their ability to participate in 
meetings? 

Keep your list of i ssues as short 
as possible so that you can focus on 
issues in depth. Next to each issue 
write down whether this issue can 
be addressed by asking questions 
of families or teachers or both. For 
example, both parents and teachers 
should be asked about the issue of 
parents being involved in decision- 
making. From your list of issues 
develop separate discussion guides 
for families and for teachers. 
Distribute these guides as the 
agenda for the meetings. 

At the group discussion assign a 
task force member the task of 
writing what is said. Save time at 
the end of the meeting to have this 
person summarize the discussion 
to obtain a concensus about what 
was said. 

, 4. Analyzing the Information 
Organization - As a result of the 
discussions and review of policies, 
you will have written material to 
analyse. A good way to organize 
information related to your discus- 
sion questions is to compile the 
responses td a given question. 
Once this is done your task force 
can review the responses in order 
to summarise the information. 
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Conclusions - From the sum- 
maries you can develop a list of 
conclusions. For example, if many 
parents mentioned problems with 
understanding evaluation proce- 
dures, you might conclude that 
communication regarding evalua- 
tion procedures is a problem. 

5. Developing 
Recxwnmendcitiofis 

From the conclusions you can 
develop specific recommendations 
regarding policies in your school. 
In the example above, a recom- 
mendation might be that a staff 
member should call parents before 
they receive written notification 
about evaluation procedures to ex- 
plain and answer questions. 

& Writing Plan for Action 

For each recommendation 
develop a plan for how it will be 
implemented. In the example 
above, the plan might be deciding 
which staff member will call 
parents, at what hour of the day, 
and what should be said. Since this 
is a very sensitive time for parents, 
you may decide to provide in-serv- 
ice training regarding such com- 
munication. You may include this 
action in the school policy manual. 
Also, if you identify changes that 
need to be made in district or state 
policies, your plan should outline 
how you will bring this to th«* atten- 
tion of the policymakers involved. 
You will no doubt think of other 
ways to organize and follow up on 
the information you obtain. We 
strongly recommend limiting your- 
self to a few recommendations and 
specific plans, seeing how these 
go, and then deciding if you want 
to tackle other areas. 

7. Disseminating the Results 

Once the plan has been devel- 
oped by the task force take it to the 
teachers and parents (and commu- 
nity where applicable) for ap- 
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proval. This can be done in the 
form of a short report or informal 
presentation at a meeting. All peo- 
ple who participated in the discus- 
sions or provided information 
should know the re&ults of the pro- 
ject. Going back to the issue of 
trust mentioned above, it is essen- 
tial that people .mow that they are 
listened to. In this way you tangibly 
demonstrate you care. 




Looking 
At Your 
School 
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This section contains five check- 
lists for considering school policy 
from the perspective of families of 
handicapped children. The check- 
lists focus on matters which can be 
addressed by school policies. For 
example, family disorganisation 
and stress are not directly school 
policy issues while times meetings 
are held and who attends IEP ses- 
sions are. Considerations regard- 
ing family stress as it impinges on a 
child's learning might, however, 
lead you to recomfhend that coun- 
seling services be provided as part 
of the IEP. Similarly, the recogni- 
tion of family stress might lead you 
to measures such us reminder 
phone calls before IEP meetings. 
The goal is to identify policies 
which a re barriers to effective 
home/school partnerships as well 
as policies which are currently 
helpful and should be continued. 

As we stressed in the last section, 
it is very important to focus your 
activities. Therefore, each instru- 
ment has space provided tc check 
off areas to focus on. The check- 
lists are: 
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• Principal Checklist is a list of 
general guidelines concerning 
your role as principal. They have 
been identified by other prin- 
cipals, teachers, parent* and 
scholars a& ways principals can 
establish cooperative home/school 
relationships with families of 
handicapped children; Space is 
provided for checking off items 
you are already doing and those 
you would like to follow up on. 

• School Policy Checklist con- 
tains questions about school policy 
grouped in categories. It would be 
impossible and unwise to attempt 
answering* 1 questions. Therefore, 
the checklist is presented in a for- 
mat to help you select priorities for 
focus in your school. There are 
nine categories of questions. Next 
to each category is space to rank 
the item on a priority scale. 

• Teacher Checklist is a list of 
possible questions you can ask 
teachers to learn about their con- 

, cerns and their current practices 
regarding families of handicapped 
children . The checklist can be used 
in a variety of ways. You might 
decide to ask a few teachers ques- 
tions individually or use some of 
the questions as the basis for 
discussion at a staff meeting. You 
can preselect questions yourself. 
Or you can distribute the checklist 
at a group meeting and use select- 
ing questions as a consciousness- 
raising activity to lead into the 
discussion. Space is provided for 
checking off questions to focus on. 

• Family Checklist contains 
possible discussion questions for 
parents regarding their relation- 
ship with the school., As with the 
Teacher Checklist you can pre- 
select questions or use the check- 
list as a consciousness-raising ac- 
tivity with the group. Most schools 
have found group discussions pre- 
ferable to individual interviews. 



Spec* is provided for checking off 
questions to focus on. 

• Family Dcta Questionnaire 
is a short questionnaire for parents 
designed to give you information 
about the different kinds of families 
receiving special education serv- 
ices in your school. Several of the 
questions reflect recent changes in 
parent responsibilities that may af- 
fect traditional school/family rela- 
tionships and parent involvement 
in decision-making. 

The questionnaire will help you 
identify particular needs in your 
school. For example, if you find 
that there is a large proportion of 
single parent families, you may 
want to know how policies are par- 
ticularly affecting them. Tho ques- 
tionnaire also helps you identify 
the various categories of people 
you would want to include in any 
task forces, group discussions, in- 
dividual interviews, surveys, etc. 
in order to get ^ complete answer 
to questions of family impact. 

You can modify the question- 
naire for your particular school by 
adding or deleting categories. For 
example you might add a category 
for ethnic, racial and socio- 
economic background or delete 
the "other agencies" category. 

The questionnaire can be distri- 
buted at a parent group discus- 
sion, filled out in telephone inter- 
views or mailed home. If mailed, a 
cover letter should explain the 
purpose of the questionnaire and 
how vou plan to use the informa- 
tion. In the letter tell parents that 
they do not have to include their 
names, but may do so if they wish. 
A preaddressed return envelope 
will assure confidentiality (and in- 
crease your return rate). 



Principal Checklist 



Directions: The following are guidelines for principals concerning work- 
intj with families of handicapped children. Next to each item check if you 
are already doing this and/or if you want to follow-up on it. 



1. Have a written statement of your school's philosophy regarding the 
education of handicapped children and your relationship with families. 
Distribute this to parents and teachers. 

2. Make sure parents know whom to talk to with concerns about their 
child's education. Let them know they can come to you directly with their 
concerns. Develop an informal complaint process which you monitor. 

3. Let teachers Imow explicitly that you value their working with 
families. 

4. Be available to teachers so they can voice concerns, fears and frus- 
trations in working with handicapped children and their families. 

5. Let parents know you accept their handicapped child as muci as 
other children in the school. 

6. Participate in parent involvement activities and provide a model for 
your staff. 

7* Observe parent-teacher conferences and IEP meetings to sefe if and 
how family members actually participate in decision-making. 

8. Establish a relationship with local advocacy groups such as the 
Association for Children with Learning Disabilities and Association for 
Retarded Children. Use them as a resource for parents and staff. 

9. Help parents realistically evaluate mainstream possibilities for their 
child. Help them look at how the school can benefit their child and what 
the diswbacks may be. 

10. When you consider, propose and implement policies, stop and ask, 
how will this affect families? And how will it affect different kinds of 
families differently? 



I want 

I am to follow 

doing up on 

this this 
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School Policy 
Checklist 



Directions: In the following checklist the questions regard your school's 
policies and practices. Next to each category of questions is a column to 
rank the item as to how much of a priority it w for you. Read all questions 
in a category. Then think, is thir an area we need to work on in our school? 
How much of a priority is it — low, medium, high or somewhere in be- 
tween? Fill in the column up to your priority point. If the item has no 
priority leave the column blank. A medium priority would look like this: 




High 

Medium 

Low 



Alter you have gone through the checklist, plot your responses on the 
graph below for a visual picture of your relative priorities so that you can 
identity areas to focus on. Note: there is space on the checklists for you to 
fill in your own questions or categories. 



HIGH 



MEDIUM 



Directions: Place a large dot on the vertical line for each category at the 
corresponding priority point. Then connect the dots. 



low 




1. Family DtcUotwnaking 

• How are parents made aware of their rights and responsibilities in making 
—not merely approving — school decisions? 

• Do parents have the skills to participate in decision-making for their 
children? 

• Is parent training available at school or by other organizations in co- 
operation with your school? Has it been effective? 

• Are teachers trained in strategies which involve parents as active 
decision-makers? 

• Where there are alternatives, can parents choose their child's teachers? 

• Are there ways for parents to get a clear picture of the array of place- 
ments possible? Can they visit classrooms to evaluate the settipg in terms 
of their child's needs? N 

• Can parents observe their child's program in the classroom? 

• Do parents feel they contribute to the decision-making process? 



2* Written Ootninnntef it Ion 

• Are letter, notices and reports written in a personal, non-threatening, 
jargon-free language? 

• Can parents understand them? 

• Are communications written in other languages for non-English speak- 
ing families? _ 



3. Evaluations 

• How are parents made an integral part of the evaluation process? 

• Are parents asked about their child's strengths and weaknesses? 

• Are home visits allowed or encouraged as pail of the evaluation 
process? 

• Is a teacher or some other person assigned the task of learning about 
how the child functions at home? 

• How are evaluation procedures and results explained to families? 

• Ate fantilies given the information they need in order to make deci- 
sions? Are parents explicitly told how their child is functioning in com- 
parison to other children the same age? Are parents informed about what 
to expect for their child's future? 
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High 

Medium 

Low 



4. DEP Mwtfngs and Pareai-Tecicher ConfaraooM 

• Are meetings held at timet rr- * ally convenient for families and staff? 

• Can parents attend without taking off from work? Can they bring small 
children if necessary? 

• What school policies help flexible scheduling? What policies are bar- 
riers? (For example, union policies regarding teacher work schedules.) 

• Do schools reach out to fathers as well as mothers? 

• Are other family members encouraged to attend where appropriate? 

• Are parents familiar with special education terms used at meetings, 
such as "mainstreaming" and "related services"? 

• Are parents provided with an agenda for the meeting and a list of ques- 
tions for them to consider before the conference? 

• Do parents feel comfortable at conferences and meetings? Do they know 
everyone's name? Are name tags provided where needed? 

• At meetings, does someone formally or informally assume the role of 
parent advocate encouraging active parent participation, directing ques- 
tions to parents, reinforcing comments and requesting clarification? 

c Are realistic tasks for a family to work on at home included in the IEP? 

• Are a family's adjustment and training needs included in the IEP? 

• Are parents given opportunities to consult other (outside) professionals 
if they wish? 

9 Are non-custodial parents encouraged to participate and/or informed of 
results? Do they receive a copy of the ISP? 




High 

Medium 

Low 



9 What record-keeping policies help or hinder in gathering information 
about the types of families in your school? 

• Is family information routinely requested about students? Is this iiior- 
mation analysed? If so by whom? To whom is this information made 
available? Is it used? — 



High 

Medium 

Low 



9 Do school policies encourage teachers to reach out to families in infor- 
mal phone contacts, notes, etc.? Is there time during the day for teachers 
to call parents at home or work? 

9 Are teachers encou. 'aged to call families when things are going well? 
9 Can tetchers be rewarded or compensated for consultation time spent 
with parents outside of school hours? 

9 Are teachers encouraged to find out what skills parents are working on 
at home? 
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High 

Medium 

Low 



7* Fowttt M to"Pmiit Rslationriiips 

• Does the school provide activities for families to get together to share 
mutual concerns and learn from each other? 

• Does the school provide activities for families to get together Just for 
fun? Do families of handicapped children feel a part of the total paront 
group? 

• Does the school provide ways for parents of handicapped children to in- 
formally discuss their child with parents of nonhandicapped children in 
the class? 

• Does the school provide activities for parents to get together for specific 
training? (For example, regarding PL 94-142 provisions, behavior 
management techniques, or communication skills?) 



High 

Medium 

Low 



8. Coordination with Other Agencies 

• Do school poiicif* allow you to take a leadership role in coordinating 
services with other agencies and professionals involved with particular 
families? 

• Is there a case manager— a counselor, social worker, teacher or parent 
liaison — who is clearly designated to coordinate with other agencies? 

• Do written policies define coordination and consultation with other pro^ 
fessionals as part of the teacher's role? 

• Do teachers have time to consult vrfth other professionals daring 
business hours? 

• Do you have a written or informal relationship with administrators of 
other agencies? 



High 

Medium 

Low 



9. LibrariM and Resource Materials 

• Does your school library or office have reading materials for parents 
concerning handicapping conditions, family adjustment, decision- 
making, and education rights and responsibilities? Does the school or PTA 
budget allow for this? 

• Does your library contain books about handicapped children, and with 
handicapped people as characters? 

• Are all families made aware of these materials through announcements? 
Newsletters? PTA announces ants? 

• Is there an effort to explain programs for handicapped children to all 
parents and children? 



Other Categories 
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Teacher Checklist 



Directions: The following are possible questions for teachers about their 
concerns regarding working with the families of handicapped children. 
Check off questions that you would like to discuss or know more about. 
There is space provided for your own questions. 




Want to 
discuss 
or know 
more about 



1. What are your feelings about mainstreaming? 

2. In your opinion, to what extent should parents help make decisions 
about their child's placement and school program? 

3. What are your main concerns regarding working with families? 

4. Do you feel involving families creates additional stress for you? If so, 
how? How has involving families helped you? 

5. Do you feel you have the training necessary for working closely with 
i*nulies? What do you feel you need? ' r> 

6. Have you had training in how to encourage parent participation in 
parent-teacher conferences? In how to include parents in decision- 
making at IEP conferences? Would you like this? 

7. Are there ways for you to learn about children in their homes? Do you 
feel the school encourages this? 

8. Do ya\x have enough time during school hours to devote to families? 
What problems do evening meetings and phone calls create for your own 
family? 

8. Do you feel you should be compensated for time spent outside school 
hcurs communicating and working with families? If so, given the school's 
financial and other constraints, what creative suggestions do you have for 
such compensation? 



10. Do you talk with others at school about your feelings regarding work* 
ing with handicapped children and their families? Are there formal 
activities for this? Would you like this? 

11. Is there someone in the school available to discuss issues regarding 
particular families? Would you like this? What other supports do you feel 
you need for working cooperatively with families? 

12. Do you call or write notes home to share successful experiences? How 
has this worked out? 
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13. How do you encourage families to help you adapt the classroom for 
their child based on their experience at home and in the community? 



14. Have you asked parents to help you solve educational and behavior 
problems? 

15. Are you made to feel that you are totally responsible for children's 
achievement and adjustment and when things aren't progressing that it's 
all your fault? Or are you made to feel this is a shared responsibility with 
families? Who makes you feel this way? 

16. Do you feel that parents appreciate your efforts? Do you feel the 
school does? 




Family Checklist Direction*: The following are possible questions for families of handi- 

capped children about their concerns in working with the school. Check 
off questions you would like to discuss or know more about. There is space 
provided for your own questions. 



Want to 
cLUcum 
or know 
more about 




1. What are your feelings about your child being with nonhandicapped 
children as much as possible in school? 

2. In your opinion, to what extent should parents be involved in making 
decisions about their child's placement and school program? 

3. Do you feel you really help make decisions about your child's special 
education program and services? Explain. 

4. Do you feel that being involved in IEP conferences and other decision- 
making activities creates additional stress for you? In what ways? 

5. Do you feel you have the training necessary to participate in decision- 
making for your child? What training would you like? 

8* Do you feel you have the information necessary for making decisions 
about your^hild? What information would you like? 

7. Are there other family members that you would like to be involved in 
planning f«r your child— for example, grandparents or an aunt who 
babysits regularly? 

8. Who at home plays an important role in your child's life? Who else 
does the school need to got to know in order to best serve your child? 

9. (For separated or divorced families) Who can and should the school 
involve in decision-making? In school activities? In sending progress 
reports? Can the school involve your ex-husband/wife? 

10. Do you have any special problems with attending meetings because of 
work, other activities, or responsibilities to your other children? What are 
they? 

!1. What are your main concerns regarding working with teachers and 
school staff? What would help you work more effectively with them? 

12. If you have a problem concerning the school, whom do you go to? 
Are you able to iron out differences before they become major problems? 

13. What about the other children in your family. Do they have special 
responsibilities at home related to their handicapped brother or sister? 
How have they adjusted to having a handicapped child in the family? 



Wont to 
discuss 
or know 
more about 



14. How have brothers and sifters adjusted to having their handicapped 
sibling at their school? Do they have any special responsibilities at school? 
How does your handicapped child feel about it? 

15> Do you call or Write notes to your child's teachers about things hap- 
pening at home that might be affecting your child's work at school? Do you 
leel comfortable about doing this? 

16. Do you talk to your child's teachers about ways to help or teach your 
child that you have learned from everyday experiences? Do you feel you 
are working cooperatively with the teachers in this area? 

17. Do you feel teachers recognize your responsibility for your child's 
adjustment and achievement? 

18. How has having your child in the school affected your family? 

19. Do you feel there is good coordination between the school and other 
agencies and professionals serving your child? What problems do you 
have with this? How could the school be more helpful? 

_20. What can the school do that would be helpful to your family? 
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Family Data 
Questionnaire 



Directions: The following will help the school in planning {or children 
receiving special education services and their families. Please check the 
appropriate boxes or ^11 in the blanks to describe your family., 



L Ho u — h o ld (Check all boxes 
that describe the household of your 
child receiving special education 
services.) 

□ single parent (mother) 

□ single parent (father) 

□i two-parent first marriage 

□ two-parent not first marriage 
for one or both spouses 

□ foster parents , 



□ guardian: describe 



□ brothers' and sisters, grades 



□ other relatives, living in the household 



□ non-relatives living in household 



2. For separated or divcrcod 
the child; 

□ is not involved with the child. 
O maintains a regular relation- 
ship with the child. 

□ is involved in making decisions 
about the child's education. 



families, the parent not living with 

□ would like to be involved in the following ways: (check all boxes that 
apply) 

□ by receiving report cards ? □ in IEP decision- making, 
and records. . □ by helping out on field trips 

□ by receiving invitations to and school activities, 
school events. 



Comments . 



3. Availability far Meetings 

□ A parent or guardian is at home 
during the day. 

□ A parent or guardian is home 
part-time during the day. 
When ' 



□ Both parents/single parent or □ I (we) prefer meetings during 



guardian are/is working out- 
side the home full-time during 
the day. 



the day. 

□ I (we) prefer meetings at night. 



Comments 



4. Ttameportotkn 

□ It is easy for me (us) to get to □ It is difficult for me (us) to get to school during the day for meetings. 

school during the day for Describe " ' 

meetings, etc. 

4 



r lEK!hMEhdkBCl I^COBflfcllj'* 

□ We have relatives livuig in (give relationship not names): 

, town who hare a cloee relation- 

■hip with our family (other than * 1 

those living in our household). % ' 

They are: , □ We have no other family members living in town. 



6. OteAgMdw 

□ Our family and/or our child in 
special education is receiving 
service* ixoA other agencies. 
Describe (include private 
physicians if for more than 
check-ups): 



(Optioned) 

Kama , 

Child(ren) in the school's special education program; age sex 
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Closer Look. P.O. Box 1492, 
Washington, 0 D.C. 20013. Free 
materials are available for parents 
of handicapped, youth profes- 
sionals, advocates and students, 
including fact sheets and news- 
letters. 

The Exceptional Parent. 262 
Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02116 
An excellent magazine for parents 
with down-to-earth articles, many 
of them written by parents. 

Family Impact Seminai. Members 
of the staff are available to speak 
with you by phone concerning 
your projects, unfortunately we 
canhot accept collect calls. (202) 
822-8722 We also welcome reports 
of your results. 

F-atherstone, Helen. A Difference 
in the Family. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1980. Addressed to 
parents of severely disabled 
children, this book describes how 
the lives of families are affected by 
having a disabled child. 

Gliedman, John, and Roth, 
William. The Unexpected Mino- 
rity, Handicapped Children in 
America. New York: Harcourt 
Br' Tovanovich, 1980. 

Kk Roger L., and Scholl, 
Geraldine T. Getting Schools In- 
volved with Parents. Reston, 
Virginia: Council For Exceptional 
Children, 1978. (Eric Clearing- 
house product ) 

Moore, Coralee, and Morton, 
Kathryn. A Reader's Guide tor 
Parents oi Children with Mental, 
Physical or Emotional Disabilities 
Available from Bureau of Commu- 
nity Health Services, Health Serv- 
ices Administration, 4600 Fishers 
Lane, Rockville, MD 20857. 
DHEW Publication No. (HSA) 
79-5290. 
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TurnbuU, Ann P., and Strickland, 
Bonnie. "Parents and the Educa- 
tional System." In Understanding 
and Working with Parents, edited 
by J. L. Paul. New York: Holt 
Rinehart and Winston, 1981. The 
authors present a model for involv- 
ing parents in IEP conferences. 
They suggest giving parents a list 
of ruestions to be thinking about 
befc e the conference such as: 

• What skills would you most like 
your child to learn? 

• Are there concerns about your 
child's functioning at home that 
could b* addressed by work at 
school? 

• What aspects of your childV 
behavior do you believe need to be 
improved? 

• What do you believe to be your 
child's strengths and weaknesses? 

• What methods have you found to 
be effective in rewarding and 
punishing your child? 

9 To what extent does your child 
interact with children in the neigh- 
borhood? 

• What are your feelings about 
providing opportunities for your 
child to interact with nonhandi- 
capped children? 

TurnbuP, Ann P., and TurnbuU, 
H. Rutherford m. Parents Speak 
Out, Views From the Other Side oi 
the Two-Way Mirror. Columbus: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Company, 1978. Written by pro- 
fessionals who are also parents of 
handicapped children, this book 
gives deep insight into the prob- 
lems families face. 



The Institute For : 

Educational Leadership, inc. 

The Institute for Educational Leadership, Inc. seeks to strengthen pre- 
sent and potential leadership in American education at *he policy level of 
federal, state and local government. Established in 1971, IEL is a policy 
planning and coordinating agency for a number of related programs in- 
cluding: Educational Policy Fellowship Program, National Policy Fellow- 
ships in Education of the Handicapped, State Education Policy Seminars, 
Fellows in Educational Journalism, Family Impact Seminar, Washington 
Policy Seminar, 'Options in Education/' a radio series over National 
Public Radio, Education Timr*, a weekly national newspaper, Fellows in 
Gifted and Talented Education, Educational Staff Seminar, Expanding 
Opportunities in Educational Research. IEL programs are funded by a 
wide variety of philanthropic grants, contracts for specific services, and 
fees for conferences and publications. 

Board of Dtradora: 

Chairperson: Bernice Sandler, Director, Project on the Status of Women, 

Association of American Colleges 
Samuel Halperin, Senior Policy Fellow, IEL, Inc. 

Francis Keppel, Director, Aspen Institute Program in Education for a 
Changing Society, Harvard Graduate School of Education 

Lois Rice, Senior Vice President/Government Affairs, Control Data 
Corporation 

Richard Snyder, President, Civic Education Associates 
Michael D. Usdan, President, IEL, Inc. 

Selected Publication: 

Towards an Inventory of Federal Programs with Direct Impact on Families 
($3.00); Interim Report of the Family Impact Seminar ($4.00); Education 
Times, a national weekly newspaper serving education leaders with broad 
coverage of education policy issues. Subscription rate is $50.00 per year 
(48 issues) if check accompanies order, or $32. X) per year if billing is re- 
quested. IEL POLICY PAPERS include Perspectives on Federal Educa- 
tional Policy: An Informal Colloquium ($1.50); Federalism at the Cross- 
roads: Improving Educational Policymaking ($3.00); Education Policy 
and the Education for All Handicapped Children Act ($2.50); Language, 
Ethnicity, and the Schools: Policy Alternatives for Bilingual-Bicultural 
Education ($4.00); Education Policy in the Carter Years (U-00); Needed: 
A New Federal Policy for Higher Education ($4.00); Grants Consolida- 
tion: A New Balance in Federal Aid to Schools? ($4.50); In the Eye of the 
Storm: Proposition 13 and Public Education in California ($4.50); State 
Leadership in Education: On Being a Chief State School Officer ($4.5Q 
softcover, $9.50 hardcover). . ( 

The Federal Role in Education: Decisions for the Eighties, Robert Miller, 
editor ($9.50 softcover, $15.00 hardcover); Legislative Education Leader- 
ship in the States by Alan Rosenthal and Susan Fuhrman ($8.00 softcover, 
$14.00 hardcover); Shaping Education Policy in the States, Susan 
Fuhrman and Alan Rosenthal, editors ($9.50 softcover, $15.00 
hardcover). 

A complete listing of Family Impact Seminar and IEL publications is 
available from IEL Publications Coordinator. To order publications send 
check or purchase order, 'ess ten percent for ten copies or more of a 
single volume (add $1.50 for first class postage) payable to: IEL, Inc. 
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